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FOREWORD 



German Statecraft and Arms at the End of the 20th Century 

Surely the beginning of this little collection on German 
security and defense policy should contain some reflections about 
the past, present and future of an issue that excites strong 
sentiments and much confusion in the Atlantic world. The 
bloodless unification of Germany in 1989-1990 led observers of 
Central Europe to recall earlier, yet fundamentally different, 
events in 1870-1871. For a generation of Germans raised in the 
Borussian school of Prussian-German history (e.g., the historical 
works of Heinrich von Treitschke) , the unification of the empire 
in 1871 was embodied in a heroic canvas by the Prussian 
academician and court artist, Anton von Werner. His Proclamation 
of the German Reich, set in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, 
France, existed in several versions painted from 1877 until 1885. 
The artist depicted the moment in which Chancellor Bismarck had 
just finished reading the statement establishing the empire and 
the assembled officers and officials respond to the call of the 
Grand Duke of Baden for three cheers for the new Emperor William 
I. The ensigns behind William lift high the battle flags and 
standards of their regiments; the officers and officials beneath 
him raise their spiked and plumed helmets and sabers toward the 
ceiling as they cheer. As the scholar of German politics and 
culture, Peter Paret, writes of this painting in his Art as 
History, "unification and the empire were announced in enemy 
country, with the ceremonial trappings of war. The new state was 
born on the battlefield, a fact and an image that were to remain 
powerful in the history of the empire to the day of its 
dissolution." Unity in the nineteenth century and the German 
statecraft that followed from 1890 until 1945 were joined with 
the fortunes of mostly unlucky or downright disastrous 
politicians, diplomats and generals. Unity further combined with 
the troubled character of military institutions in a rapidly 
industrializing society amid a turbulent international system of 
states . 

The diplomacy of crisis and war that brought Prussian-German 
unity-in-arms in 1871 contrasts with the statecraft of the 
Federal Republic from its foundation in the spring of 1949 until 
the existential crisis of the German Democratic Republic and the 
onset of the "Two-plus-Four " negotiations in 1989-1990. The 
latter series of events led to whirlwind unification and to 
disarmament along the old Atlantic/Warsaw battle lines in Central 
Europe . 

Most important, however, for the subject of this volume, at 
midnight on October 2/3, 1990, soldiers in uniform were nowhere 
to be seen in front of the Reichstag as the German black-red-gold 
flag was hoisted and Federal President Richard von Weizsacker 
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read the new preamble to the German Basic Law amid cheers and 
popping champagne corks. Nor did there follow, as the late Erich 
Honecker had so often warned in his glory days, a Bundeswehr 
victory parade of massed battle standards and military bands 
through the Brandenburg Gate and up Unter den Linden along a path 
of past victorious Prussian-German armies. All could be thankful 
that unity in 1990 had proceeded without a latter-day equivalent 
of the battle of Sedan beforehand. 

Sadly, however, the dissolution of the Soviet imperium has 
brought forth no "perpetual peace," as many had hoped in 1990- 
1991. Instead, the reappearance of European warfare has revived 
the worst of the 17th and 19th centuries and challenged the 
diplomacy of the fin-de-siecle western democracies to adapt 
rapidly . 

This process of diplomatic, strategic, and indeed 
collect ive-psychological readjustment has affected Germany in 
particular, as this volume attests. The future of war and peace 
in Europe and the fate of security and defense policy as an 
expression of Germany's aspirations in the world system of states 
are subjects for those responsible for Germany's statecraft in 
parliament, the ministries of government, the political parties, 
the press, and the armed forces. 

Have the euphoria of unity, the vanishing of Cold War 
restraints, and the return of war to Europe all driven the makers 
of German external policy to embrace neo-Wilhelmine strivings for 
world power? Since 1990, critics deplore what they see as a 
"militarization" of German foreign policy, with soldiers playing 
far too prominent a role in external af f airs — such figures as 
General Klaus Naumann loom in their view as a kind of latter day 
General Friedrich von Bernhardi (author of the 1912 work, Germany 
and the Next War ) . Or, conversely, has a flaccid and inward 
looking Germany, indifferent to its responsibilities and envious 
of Swiss neutrality, grown so effete that Atlantic collective 
defense teeters on the brink? In the years since 1990 this set of 
issues became identified in the public mind with the phrases 
"out-of-area" and "Germany's responsibility," with the security 
and defense clauses of the German Basic Law, and with "new 
mission for the armed forces." All this would have remained quite 
abstract to, and remote from, the broad public had not Iraqi 
missile barrages at Tel Aviv during the 1991 war and the 
televised suffering of millions in the war of Yugoslav succession 
startled Germans out of their complacency. 

In a 1994 volume of essays on Germany's new foreign 
relations from the German Foreign Policy Society, Professor Helga 
Haftendorn, an outstanding expert, described the Federal Republic 
as a "Gulliver in the middle of Europe." Germany is hemmed in not 
only by the immutable circumstances of its geography, namely the 
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deutsche Mittellage (a situation of "being in the middle" that 
now applies to other central European countries, too) , but by the 
moral and ethical burdens of the past, by their weight on German 
political culture, and by the fog of peace that obscures the way 
forward for the continent as a whole. 

Yet, from the perspective afforded by six years of the new 
strategic era, the German Gulliver appears to have freed itself 
somewhat from the encumbered state that particularly affected 
external policy in, say, 1991-1993. The 1994 Constitutional Court 
ruling on the collective security clauses of the Basic Law 
(Article 24 versus Article 87a) and the 1995-1996 German 
contribution to the NATO Bosnian Implementation Force stand out 
in this regard. However halting and incomplete such progress 
might seem to hard-boiled American observers of strategy who 
desire a more muscular German bearing of the collective defense 
burden in its pan-European dimension and beyond, this effort 
nonetheless deserves recognition in the United States. Such a 
generalization applies especially to members of the U.S. armed 
forces, who are likely to read these lines and to have a vital 
interest in the subject matter. 

One can venture the following historical-political 
observation: the evolution of German security and defense policy 
since 1989--with its stops and starts--has more or less adhered 
to a pattern of making-strategy-in-a-democracy which has been 
visible since the beginning of the republic in 1949. In this 
regard, the Federal Republic has distinguished itself greatly 
from the ill-fated first German republic of 1918-1933, which 
never achieved a harmony between the elements of mass politics, 
statecraft, and armed f orce--something, in the end, which eluded 
the German Democratic Republic, as well. 

The transformation of German defense since 1989 sparked a 
great, albeit incomplete, debate in government, society, and the 
military (the latter surely apart from neither government nor 
society) about power in the state, the efficacy of armed force, 
the legacy of war and totalitarianism, and Germany's role in 
collective security and collective defense. This process has 
resulted in a series of "small steps" (and perhaps a few 
missteps) by the Kohl government toward a more "responsible" 
security and defense policy, with a reform of the Bundeswehr in 
line with new NATO strategy and operations that has been anything 
other than a "militarization of German foreign policy." Even 
among those skeptical about such changes of arms and the state, a 
rough convergence of views has emerged in the society of 1995- 
1996 about the necessity for a new German role within United 
Nations (UN) collective security and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization/West European Union (NATO/WEU) collective defense. 
This generalization applies particularly to certain leading 
personalities of the Left. 
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To be sure, specific circumstances of this strategic debate 
after 1 98 9--nat ional unity, the disappearance of the NATO/Warsaw 
Pact hosts, reductions in German force structure amid a widening 
extra-European strategic horizon, and, most important, a 
reappearance of actual warf are--dif f er from earlier episodes. 

This most recent debate about force and statecraft has brought 
into play actors in state and society within a general pattern of 
domestic strategic interaction, if one can wield such a 
cumbersome phrase. This pattern of interaction has been present 
at least in four earlier instances. In their sum, these five 
episodes characterize Federal German statecraft and strategy 
before 1989 and after. This subject in its full dimension is not 
fully exhausted by the now popular term "policy of reticence." 

The first of these great strategic episodes arose from the 
foundation and subsequent armament of the Federal Republic of 
Germany in the era 1949-1955. This period corresponded to the 
multinational effort to add the "0" (that is, organization) to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. The forging of the practices of 
Atlantic collective defense marked the first trials of the second 
German democracy. The Bonn government avoided the perils that 
befell the men and women of Weimar. The Adenauer government 
embraced the integration of Federal Germany into the West by 
means of a union of policy, arms and society that held up despite 
national division, life on the nuclear front line and the weight 
of the Nazi past. 

Indeed, no sooner had this first, opening phase passed, than 
a second period of trial and debate (1956-1961) ensued about the 
Anglo-American nuclear strategy of massive retaliation as it 
applied to continental Europe and dual-use weapons for the 
Bundeswehr. This episode, too, ended without a Weimar-style 
parliamentary crack-up with worrisome implications for Federal 
Germany's position in Europe. Rather, a kind of national and 
international consensus about security emerged from the smoke and 
noise at the end of the 1950s. This agreement was only to be 
tested yet again by a series of civil-military events in the 
1960s that concerned the spirit of the army, the mission of the 
Bundeswehr, and aspects of the alliance's nuclear and 
conventional strategy of "flexible response." The strategic 
interaction of state, society and arms underwent continual 
testing from the latter half of the 1970s until the mid-1980s in 
strife that resembled rather too closely the first episode of 
1949-1955. 

A brief third phase of debate surrounding the neutron bomb 
struggle of the Carter/Schmidt years (1976-1977) immediately 
preceded the fourth instance, where nuclear weapons once again 
caused West Germans to reflect and debate their country's role in 
Atlantic security. The last great nuclear confrontation of the 




Cold War erupted in the late 1970s over NATO Intermediate Nuclear 
Forces. This event greatly unsettled Federal Germany, and, in a 
fateful way. East German society. The episode ended in the 
steadfast solidarity of the West, with the failure of Soviet 
nuclear intimidation in the mid-1980s, and with the rise of 
enduring, popular opposition in the German Democratic Republic 
that bulked large as an agent of change. The full repercussions 
of the struggle--the 1988-1989 fight over the Follow-On-To-Lance 
missile--were felt in Germany until shortly before unification 
itself . 

The fifth episode that followed unity has roughly conformed 
to the above pattern. The external strategic circumstances, as 
delineated above, have surely changed, but the basic questions of 
war and peace, of national purpose and conscience, and of the 
role of force in policy generally recall the earlier episodes 
that have been marked by a great soul-searching, a slow crafting 
of democratic consensus, loud protest by dissenters, and the 
embrace of multilateral, multinational interest. With certain 
exceptions, the groups in a united Germany that pose these 
questions and those who proffer an answer display more continuity 
with the world before 1989 than they betray some radically new 
approach to policy and strategy. Manifestly, all concerned show 
none of a neo-Wilhelmine, neo-Tirpit zian or neo-Ludendorf f ian 
longing for world power on the old scale a la 1900; nor is there 
visible a neo-Seeckt ian policy that pits both sides against one 
another as in the darker moments of the Weimar Republic. The 
debate on new missions for the Bundeswehr since 1990, and the 
nature of war and peace in Europe and beyond, has a somewhat 
familiar ring to anyone who has reflected on the civil-military 
conflicts of the Federal Republic and the making of Atlantic 
strategy since 1949. 

This generalization should form a source of confidence to 
skeptical Americans, who as a rule have little familiarity with 
the events described above. Since the early 1960s, too few 
American observers of policy have given enough attention to the 
workings of diplomacy and strategy amongst the Atlantic 
democracies. While such alliance studies enjoyed some pride-of- 
place in the first decade and a half of the Soviet-American 
antagonism, they were later dwarfed by the superannuated 
enterprise of Cold War Moscow numerology. The latter came to 
over-value the role of technology, to ignore sources of Western 
strength, and to forget that great power competition in the Euro- 
Atlantic realm remains prone to such historical forces as the 
role of personality, contingency, and exhaustion. Granted that 
the problem of relations amongst the leading democracies has 
assumed a centrality in today's collective security and 
collective defense in the face of actual warfare, the 
contributors to this volume deserve great credit for their 
constancy and intelligence in putting these issues of force and 
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statecraft before a wider audience. 



Donald Abenheim 
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Introduction 
Thomas-Durell Young 

Since the unification of Germany on October 3, 1990, the 
question of how Bonn will conduct its foreign and defense 
policies continues to be posited. Gone are the days when Paris 
"led" Western Europe and the Federal Republic of Germany tacitly 
accepted its supporting role. The Federal Republic now has all 
the composite elements to be a Great Power, with the exception of 
its own nuclear arsenal. Nonetheless, Bonn possesses the largest 
economy and population in Western and Central Europe, and plans 
to maintain the largest peacetime military establishment east of 
the Bug River. Even if Germany were to eschew any Great Power 
ambitions, it no longer has the luxury of denying either to 
itself or its allies that it does have important international 
responsibilities to which it must be prepared to contribute. 

One would expect that given the return of full sovereignty 
from the wartime powers to the Federal Republic at unification, 
Bonn's foreign policy and defense planning would have changed to 
reflect Bonn's new status. In fact, some well-regarded German 
analysts have written that Germany is on the path to normalizing 
its foreign policy 1 (as evinced, some would argue, by the recent 
consensus in Bonn to participate in peace support operations 
under the aegis of the United Nations ) . 2 Yet, since unification 
Bonn's foreign and defense policies have not exhibited a 
significantly new independent character. In fact, German 
officials have been slow to cast off their cautious approach to 
foreign affairs and defense policy. 

The Federal Republic continues to insist on formulating its 
foreign and defense policies within the confines of the North 
Atlantic Alliance and the emerging European Union's Common 
Foreign and Security Policy. Simply stated, a closely integrated 
approach with its NATO allies when exercising national power (as 
has been the case since the founding of the Federal Republic in 
1949), continues overwhelmingly to characterize German foreign 
and defense policy making. Moreover, Bonn exhibits no indications 
of changing its traditional, and at times cumbersome, consensus 
policy-making process in security and foreign affairs." At the 
same time, German policies and attitudes toward the use of its 
national power have slowly changed since 1990, however subtly. 
While perhaps a unique example, Bonn's approach toward the 
recognition of the republics of Slovenia and Croatia in December 
1991 demonstrates that Bonn is capable of pursuing national 
policies, which may be at variance with its allies. 4 

It is this uneven, and at times confusing, record of German 
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foreign and defense policy formulation and policies exhibited 
since unification that requires study and reflection. The 
intended purpose of the essays included in this compendium is to 
address specific aspects of German statecraft and the use of 
national power in the post-Cold War era. If there is any 
consensus amongst the authors of the essays presented here, it is 
that the Federal Republic has yet to come fully to terms with its 
new status in Europe and the world. Indeed, the modalities and 
approaches to external policy practiced by Bonn often seem 
familiarly reminiscent of those of the Federal Republic pre-1989. 
By this, among many politicians and officials, one can discern a 
residual degree of uncomfortableness in even acknowledging, let 
alone dealing effectively with, Germany's new status. The 
protracted debate within the Bundestag leading up to the December 
1996 decision allowing the Bundeswehr to participate in the NATO 
Stabilization Force in Bosnia is a clear manifestation of the 
lingering difficulties the Federal Republic faces when addressing 
the use of military force. 5 

The first essay by Franz-Josef Meiers assesses the domestic 
political debate in Bonn over the issue of German participation 
in "out-of-area" military operations. He provides an informative 
survey of German policy prior to unification (its Sonderrolle in 
Europe and the North Atlantic Alliance) , followed by an 
assessment of the events of the early-1990s which transformed the 
German debate on security matters. Dr. Meiers next explains, in 
detail, Bonn's difficulties in addressing efficiently the 
question of participation in UN-sanctioned peace support 
operations. Based on his case study, he concludes that Germany is 
not yet ready to be a "partner in leadership" due to its lack of 
internal political consensus on Germany's future role. 

Karl-Heinz Kamp addresses the all-but-ignored issue of 
German policy toward nuclear weapons in Europe. That an issue 
which so dominated the German domestic political debate for so 
long is now largely publicly ignored, is remarkable. The author 
first assesses the highly complex history of German nuclear 
policy dating back to the 1950s. Dr. Kamp then reviews current 
official German views on European initiatives and policies for 
nuclear cooperation and identifies possible future German 
policies toward nuclear forces in Europe. He concludes that even 
if the Federal Republic finds itself without a credible US or 
European nuclear deterrent, Bonn would not be likely to develop 
nuclear weapons unilaterally. Given the extreme sensitivity in 
Germany to military power in general, and nuclear weapons in 
particular, Bonn could be expected simply to redefine what 
constitutes the necessary basis for a credible deterrent 
guarantee . 

In my own contribution to this compendium, I address 
how the ruling coalition has conducted defense planning. The 
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essay argues that since 1992 the government has undertaken to 
restructure the Bundeswehr for new missions, absent a needed 
review of the armed forces' bases for legitimacy in German 
society. Fundamental to my criticism of the current coalition 
government's policies are the problems facing the future 
viability of conscription, its role in ensuring the Bundeswehr 
remains closely tied to German society, as well as its 
implications for current defense planning. In short, the 
government's incremental approach toward participation in peace 
support operations has not been matched with an equally important 
policy of addressing the armed forces' "spiritual" legitimizing 
basis in German society. The ensuing result of this failure to 
build new consensus is the growing unwillingness on the part of 
young men to undertake military service. 

Robert Dorff presents an in-depth analysis of the recent 
German debate over participation in peace support operations. He 
examines the stated policies of the ruling coalition, the 
principal influences on policy, and the key political and 
institutional actors in the Federal Republic on this issue. Dr. 
Dorff concludes that German policy toward, and public support of, 
participation in these new military missions have moved Germans 
toward an acceptance of the need to undertake such operations. 
However, he cautions against reading too much into this 
observation. The Bosnian crisis, which has largely forced Bonn 
and the German public to decide on participation in such 
operations, is somewhat unique (i.e., Bonn's early recognition of 
Slovenia and Croatia in 1991 being a contributing factor in 
creating the conflict) . Given continued German uneasiness in 
addressing directly such military missions, Bonn's decision to 
join multilateral peace support operations will only occur on a 
case by case basis, with full participation by the Bundestag in 
reaching consensus for such a decision. 

The last essay is a translation from the original German of 
Michael J. Inacker's "Macht und Moralitat: Uber eine neue 
deutsche Sicherheit spoilt ik" (Power and Morality: On a New German 
Security Policy) . His message is that Germany can no longer avoid 
confronting the fact that, as a sovereign nation, it must begin 
to address openly the question of its own national interests and 
security objectives. Moreover, as a product of this needed 
reflection, Bonn must address concomitantly the need for a 
national defense policy. In a word, the Federal Republic's 
"singularization" of the Cold War has become a self-imposed 
constraint and that must be lifted. An important aspect of this 
essay is its forthright admonishment of German officials for not 
publicly articulating national interests, as well as 
understanding the use of military power. While uncomfortable for 
many, particularly readers in Germany, such a reasoned thesis 
needs circulation in the non-German-speaking world so as not to 
encourage its misunderstanding, which could imply a call for a 
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return to nationalistic atavism. In short German "national 
interests" and "patriotism" are not, by definition, inimical to 
greater Western values and interests. 

From a review of the above precis of these essays, one can 
make two general observations concerning Bonn's ongoing attempt 
to adapt institutions and practices. First, confusion in German 
policy making is clearly a manifestation of officials largely 
navigating in a little-known policy milieu. Realpolitik, let 
alone Machtpolitik (either as mere terms, let alone as concepts) 
are neither freely used in "polite" political discord in Germany, 
nor widely contemplated. As a result of a wide-spread political 
culture governed by self-restraint, confronting difficult issues 
in their proper context has made decision making frequently 
complicated and confusing to outside observers. What we are 
presently witnessing is a learning period in German external 
policy making, with all of its attendant errors. It is an open 
question how long this educational process will last or if the 
German body politic is prepared for such straight forward 
discussion . 

Second, perturbations in policy formation are partly a 
result of Bonn's approach to foreign and security policies which 
remains exclusively defined and expressed by the German 
government in the context of the North Atlantic Alliance and the 
emerging European Security and Defense Identity. 6 Indeed, there 
is no sizeable political bloc in the Federal Republic that argues 
otherwise. In consequence, there is no evidence that Bonn is 
prepared to consider adopting a national approach to national 
security . 

In sum, German statecraft has the unenviable task of 
legitimizing its new national status, not only before its allies 
and neighbors, but also before a skeptical German public. Given 
the history of statecraft in a unified Germany, this will surely 
be a difficult and potentially time-consuming process. To the 
Federal Republic's credit, one must recall that, unlike previous 
historical experiences, contemporary German democratic traditions 
and institutions are universally accepted in Germany, and they 
have been tested. Thus, the key challenge to German officials is 
to exercise effectively national power, and thereby contribute to 
the growing domestic and international legitimacy of Germany's 
new status. 



Notes 

Author's note: I would like to express my sincere gratitude 
to Dr. Robert Dorff for his excellent comments made on a draft of 
this chapter. 
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GERMANY'S "OUT-OF-AREA" DILEMMA 

Franz-Josef Meiers 

One of the most contentious issues in the debate over 
Germany's new foreign and security policy is how a unified 
Germany should define its national interests and its 
international role. Germany's changing role within the 
traditional Euro-Atlantic base raises the question whether the 
Germans are willing to assume a greater international role and to 
bear the burden of these new global responsibilities even though 
the country lacks a tradition as an exporter of security and has 
a strong aversion to military means. 

Contrary to the rather optimistic assessment of an "emerging 
new consensus in favor of a German military role" that makes 
"German participation in future peace support operations as well 
as combat operations beyond Germany's borders no longer a 
question of whether but 'when, where and how'," 1 I will argue 
that Germany is still far from being a "normal" international 
actor. The public, political parties, and the government are 
still uncomfortable with the country's leading international 
security role. There is a deep-seated aversion in Germany to 
power politics in general and the use of military force in 
particular. Politically and psychologically, Germany is not yet 
suited to take on the role and the responsibilities placed on it 
by its partners and allies. It will take a long time before 
Germany reconciles itself to the eventual use of military force 
in the post-Cold War world. The 1994 Constitutional Court's 
ruling notwithstanding, Germany's geopolitical maturation will be 
a domestically controversial process because the Federal Republic 
emerged precisely with the aim of abstaining from global 
engagement. As the reaction to the war in Bosnia demonstrates, 
Germans are still very reluctant to exercise military power in 
UN-authorized peacekeeping missions. 

The End of Germany's "Sonderrolle" 

Post-unification Germany has maintained the foreign and 
security policy orientation and principles of the old Federal 
Republic, dating back to the 1950s, i.e., firm integration in a 
Euro-Atlantic framework. At the same time, unification has left 
the country at the center of Europe with the daunting challenge 
of defining its new role within these multilateral structures. 

The old Federal Republic was more a beneficiary of the Cold War's 
global security and stability than a contributor to it. Situated 
on the fault line of East-West confrontation, Germany's defence 
posture was geared heavily towards Alliance integration and 
Soviet containment. Since NATO's principal raison d'etre was the 
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same as West Germany's security goals (protection from the Soviet 
threat), Bonn's security policy became synonymous with Alliance 
policy. As its security interests were limited to self-defense 
within the NATO framework, it lacked a global view of security 
policy and did not develop security interests beyond the defence 
of its homeland. The Cold War allowed the Federal Republic to 
survive in a kind of geopolitical cocoon, sheltered from having 
to deal with broader security and geopolitical issues dealt with 
by its major allies. Bonn's foreign policy, therefore, was guided 
by the notion that the world expected nothing more from it than 
to keep a low profile in crises and to remain peaceful. 

The end of the Cold War and unification have forced Germany 
to rethink basic assumptions that have guided the Federal 
Republic's foreign policy for more than four decades. First, 
united Germany is no longer the front-line consumer of security. 
For united Germany, the end of the Cold War means the end of a 
convenient dependence upon others. Because of its economic 
strength and geographic position Germany is no longer the 
consumer but potentially the major producer of security in 
Europe . 

Second, the traditional parochial security policy limited to 
self-defense no longer complements Germany's commitment to 
multilateral security structures. Multilateralism has ceased to 
be a pretext for national abstention. Unified Germany has to 
define its international role and responsibility in different 
terms from that of the pre-1990 Federal Republic. 

Third, while Germany's external dependencies have been 
decisively reduced, the external demands on it have grown. German 
foreign policy is approaching a period in the 1990s in which it 
has to accept broader international responsibilities commensurate 
with its economic and political weight. ‘ Thus, Germany has to 
prepare itself for 'fair participation'' in international 
affairs. It can no longer play a 'free-rider' role, as President 
Roman Herzog pointed out in a speech in Bonn on March 13, 1995, 

"Germany belongs to the concert of the great democracies, whether 
it likes it or not; and if one of these democracies stands aside, 
it is inevitably not only doing harm to the others but in the end 
to itself . " 4 

The central message from President Clinton during his Berlin 
visit in July 1994 was that Germany should play an active and 
constructive role on the world stage. Echoing many of the themes 
set out in a speech by his predecessor George Bush in Mainz in 
late May 1989, he expects Germany to take on the burdens of this 
new leadership role, "I do hope that we will have the benefit of 
the full range of Germany's capacities to lead." He said in an 
interview, "I do not see how Germany, the third biggest economic 
nation in the world, can escape a leadership role . . . [it] has 
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no other choice but to assume a leadership role. Germany cannot 
withdraw from its responsibility." 5 The US Senate, in a 
resolution adopted by 96-1 on 1 February 1994, insisted that 
Germany should "participate fully in international efforts to 
maintain or to restore international peace and security." 6 

Several events have seemed to confirm the expectation that 
the Bonn Government is prepared to assume a wider German role in 
international security affairs: 

• The Defense Planning Guidelines of the Bundeswehr 
(November 1992) 7 and the Defence White Paper (April 1994) define 
the main role of the Bundeswehr in crisis and conflict management 
situations as going beyond the remit of the present NATO zone.” 

• The ruling of the Federal Constitutional Court in 
Karlsruhe (July 1994) removed "any constitutional objections" to 
German participation in UN authorized peacekeeping and 
peacemaking operations. It clarified the constitutional basis for 
the participation of Bundeswehr troops above and beyond the 
defence of Germany and the NATO area." 

• Chancellor Helmut Kohl, speaking at the final departure of 
Allied troops from Berlin in September 1994 said. 

We will never forget what our American, British and 
French friends have done for us. You, in turn, can rely 
on us. Germany will not stand on the sidelines where 
peace and freedom in the world are at stake. We Germans 
are aware of our responsibility and will fulfil it 
alongside our partners. 10 

• The CDU/CSU/FDP "Coalition Agreement for the 13th 
Legislative Period of the German Bundestag" stipulated, "In the 
future Germany will, in principle, take part in international 
community measures aimed at maintaining world peace and 
international security within the scope of collective security 
systems . n11 



The Culture of Restraint 

The Constitutional Court ruling of July 1994 freed Germany 
from constitutionally mandated military abstention, but it raised 
a political dilemma at the same time. Although German troops are 
cleared to join international peace missions, the legal ruling 
does not necessarily translate into wider political and popular 
support in Germany for sending soldiers abroad. The government 
must now decide what the Karlsruhe decision means in practical 
terms. For whom and with what military means should 
responsibility be assumed? Which priorities and national 
interests are worth defending in UN-authorized military missions? 




The irony of the Karlsruhe decision is that it has been greeted 
with far more caution within Germany— on both sides of the 
political spectrum — than among Germany's allies. 

The contentious debate over Germany's new international role 
and responsibilities has evolved around two opposing ideas: on 
the one hand, the insistence that Germany must accept a 
leadership role and on the other, what German Foreign Minister, 
Klaus Kinkel, has termed its "culture of restraint", the 
reluctance to use military force at all in the pursuit of goals 
beyond national self-defense. 

The political parties and the public remain very cautious 
about the circumstances in which German troops can and will be 
used in the future in support of UN peace operations. Kinkel 
summed up the deep-seated reluctance of Germans to use force, 

the culture of restraint which we displayed in our 

foreign and security policy after the Second World War, 

must absolutely be kept. There will be no 

militarization of German foreign policy: the culture of 

restraint will be maintained. Foreign and security 

policy normalization does not mean playing the role of 

world policeman, it does not mean that German soldiers 

will be sent everywhere where it is burning. There will 

be no automatism for German participation. Its military 

options will remain limited in factual and political 
, 12 
terms . 

As in the past, "Germany should pursue a primarily 'non-military' 
foreign policy". 1 " 

No other issue demonstrates Germany's enduring military 
reticence than the reluctance of the Kohl government to send 
German troops to Bosnia. They also reveal deep splits within the 
Kohl government, notably between the Foreign Office and the 
Defence Ministry, and a lack of consensus among Germany's main 
political parties about Germany's military role in the post-Cold 
War era. 



The Bosnia Dilemma 

Only six months after the Karlsruhe ruling the Kohl 
government was approached by Supreme Allied Commander Europe 
(SACEUR) General George Joulwan to provide troops for the 
eventual withdrawal of the UN Protection Force (UNPROFOR) troops 
from Bosnia. The Bosnia issue revealed a cautious use of the new- 
found freedom by the Kohl government to deploy the Bundeswehr 
abroad. The major opposition party, the Social Democratic Party 
(SPD) , used the Bosnia debate to rule out any Bundeswehr 
participation in peace enforcement operations and to propose a 
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highly restrictive policy for a participation of the Bundeswehr 
in international peacekeeping operations. Finally, the Bosnia 
episode also brought to the surface a widespread apprehension 
within the public against the use of military force. 

On December 21, 1994, the German government announced that 
it would, in principle, be willing to provide German forces if a 
NATO evacuation of UN peacekeepers from Bosnia proved necessary. 
The Kohl government qualified its pledge by noting that it would 
only provide logistical assistance and combat air cover. No 
German ground troops would participate in such an operation. 14 

The dramatic deterioration of the situation in Bosnia since 
May of 1995 confronted the Bonn government with a dilemma which 
it tried to avoid with its limited diplomatic means: it made 
German military engagement in former Yugoslavia inevitable. This 
dilemma raised a fundamental question about the ultimate 
intention of the Kohl government: is it truly committed to 
protecting the withdrawal of allied forces from Bosnia under any 
circumstances, or did it accept the commitment only on the 
premise that a continued UNPROFOR presence in Bosnia and Croatia 
would render its troop offer no more than a promissory note? In 
other words, is the real goal of German foreign policy to prevent 
a situation emerging in Croatia and Bosnia that would force it to 
honor a commitment it never thought would become reality? 

The renewed hostilities throughout Bosnia turned the 
calculation of the Bonn government upside-down. At a far earlier 
moment than envisaged the Kohl government found itself compelled 
to pledge military assistance for the regrouping and 
reinforcement of the UN blue helmets in Bosnia in order to keep a 
more robust UNPROFOR there. 15 The government's $240 million plan 
includes the transfer of a dozen transport planes and 14 military 
jets to the NATO base in Piacenza in northern Italy. A force of 
1,000 maintenance crewman, support personnel and pilots 
accompanied the aircraft to Italy, while another 500 German 
military medical personnel, together with French troops, have set 
up a field hospital at the Croatian port of Split. No German 
ground troops were sent to Bosnia in support of the UN Reaction 
Force. 1 In a historic vote, a parliamentary majority approved the 
cabinet's decision on June 30, 1995; 386 parliamentarians voted 
in favor of the government's proposal, 258 against it and 11 
abstained . 17 

Even though the German electronic combat and reconnaissance 
(ECR) Tornados were fully integrated into NATO air forces, the 
actual use of German fighter jets was severely restricted by two 
important parameters. 

First, the mission of German ECR Tornado jets was limited to 
secure the restructuring of UN forces in Bosnia and, when 
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necessary, to take out Serb surface-to-air missiles sites if 
ordered by the UN and agreed by NATO. German Tornado jets could 
not participate in any "muscular" air-strikes against Bosnian 
Serb positions or in any other UN-authorized operation like 
Operation DENY FLIGHT. The mission was strictly confined "to 
protect and assist NATO warplanes flying close air support for 
the UN Reaction Force" of French, British and Dutch troops in 
Bosnia, as the Bundestag resolution of June 30, 1995 stipulated. 
Air Force General Walter Jertz was the government's watchdog in 
Piacenza to make sure that the parliament's restrictive condition 
was painstakingly observed. 1 ” 

Second, the strict rules for Germany's first postwar combat 
involvement insisted that warplanes "protect and assist" the UN 
Reaction Force only when attacked and not when engaged in 
offensive operations against a war party, i.e. the Bosnian Serbs, 
in retaliation to a provocation. Federal Defense Minister Volker 
Ruhe, in a speech to the Bundestag on June 30, 1995, reaffirmed 
that German Tornados would "only" be used "if there is an 
aggression on the ground, namely an attack against the blue 
helmet troops." German Tornados would then "protect" fighter jets 
of other nations requested to defend the blue helmets on the 
ground. He added, "protection and escalation exclude each 
other . nl ' J 

In addition, the German government was anxious to avoid the 
prospects of German aircrews being drawn into more intense 
hostilities. German Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkel warned against 
military operations that would make matters only worse. "It is 
not so easy to resolve this situation and so we must above all 
keep calm," he said. 10 When the German Tornado jets arrived in 
northern Italy on July 21, 1995, he declared that German fighter 

jets would not participate in NATO air strikes aimed at 
protecting the UN safe zone of Gorazde. "German Tornados will be 
involved in actions of the UN Reaction Force. This could be the 
case in Sarajevo." 11 The use of German Tornados in air strikes 
against Serb positions threatening the UN safe zone of Bihac were 
"apparently excluded" as well, an unnamed source in the Federal 
Ministry of Defense declared. 22 The successful Croatian offensive 
in the Kraijna region ended the siege of the UN-designated safe 
zone and thus rendered NATO air strikes a remote possibility. As 
Kinkel concluded, "NATO has extended the red line to Bihac. It 
must be seen if it becomes relevant because the Croats together 
with the Bosnians . . . have partly ended the long siege of 

Bihac . " 23 



Thus, the narrowly defined circumstances under which German 
fighter jets were allowed to participate in NATO-run air raids 
raised questions whether they would ever take part in operations 
other than "exercises" as Ruhe announced during a visit to the 
NATO airbase in northern Italy on August 9, 1 995. 24 Given the 
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uncertainty surrounding a potential combat mission of German ECR 
Tornados in Bosnia, NATO commanders ordered allied fighter jets 
to accompany German fighter jets over Bosnia. Given these 
restricted circumstances under which Germany ECR Trnados would be 
engaged, NATO commanders ordered allied fighter jets to accompany 
German fighter jets over Bosnia. 25 They would have taken over the 
task assigned to the Tornados in case German aircrews had to veer 
off for political reasons. 26 Coming as no surprise, NATO planners 
did not call for German fighter jets to support an extended and 
protracted air campaign against Serb military sites across Bosnia 
on August 30, 1995. Had NATO commanders asked for ECR Tornados, 
Air Force General Jertz would have had no other choice than to 
decline such a NATO demand because the mission of NATO fighter 
jets was not to protect the UN Reaction Force but to strike 
independently against Serb military sites. 

The irony of NATO's operation called DELIBERATE FORCE was 
that it left the German ECR Tornados with no mission. NATO 
fighter jets largely wiped out Serb air defense radars and 
surface-to-air-missiles sites in Bosnia--the principle targets of 
German ECR Tornados. As Admiral Leighton W. Smith said, "We have 
been very effective in reducing the effectiveness of their 
integrated air defense systems." 27 

While public attention was exclusively concentrated on 
potential ECR Tornado combat missions, it missed the primary 
importance NATO attached to the six reconnaissance Tornados. Two 
reconnaissance Tornados, together with three supporting ECR 
Tornados, were called by NATO commanders on September 1, 1995, to 
fly the country's first combat mission since World War II taking 
reconnaissance photos over Serbia, but not firing any shots. 
Instead of supporting for the UN Reaction Force, the ECR 
Tornados' mission in effect was limited to protecting German 
reconnaissance Tornados flying surveillance flights over Bosnia 
under combat conditions since August 7, 1995. 28 

Confronted with the question of whether or not German 
ground troops should participate in the peace Implementation 
Force (IFOR) under NATO command in Bosnia, the Kohl government 
opted for a policy that put quantitative and qualitative 
restrictions on any potential German ground involvement in former 
Yugoslavia, which, as in the past, emphasized the risk-minimizing 
role of German troops. Referring to Germany's historical burden. 
Federal Defense Minister Volker Ruhe opposed the dispatch of 
German ground combat forces because they would be exposed to 
greater risks than troops from other countries. He did not, 
however, exclude a supporting role for the Bundeswehr outside of 
Bosnia. If a peace implementation force were to be sent to 
Bosnia, "Germany will no doubt demonstrate solidarity, but in the 
appropriate form." Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkel opposed the 
dispatch of German ground combat forces to Bosnia as well. 
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although he could conceive of a mission for German transport, 
logistical, and engineer units in Bosnia. "We will not say no. 

But we will contribute what is possible for us, " he said. 

On October 24, the Cabinet approved the deployment of about 
4,000 logistical, medical and airborne troops in the Bosnian 
peace implementation force which would be stationed outside 
Bosnia, but could, if necessary, operate within Bosnia. The 
troops would be sent for a period of twelve months. Federal 
Defense Minister Ruhe characterized the German contribution as 
follows, "It is crucial that no German soldiers will be stationed 
between the conflicting parties in Bosnia; instead they will 
provide the logistical support for NATO troops from the rear. By 
that German soldiers will not bear an extra risk and will not 
become the problem. Logist ically , they will play a decisive role 
for NATO." 29 

Following the recommendations of NATO defense ministers and 
the North Atlantic Council, the Kohl government, on November 28, 
1995, approved the deployment of 4,000 troops as part of the 
60,000-strong multinational peacekeeping force; depending on the 
situation on the ground, "additional forces could be provided." 
They are largely made up of logistical, medical, engineer, and 
transport units, stationed in northern Italy and Croatia. They 
would enter Bosnia occasionally to transport the wounded to the 
Merna-run hospital near Split and to provide the peacekeeping 
troops in the British sector with supplies. 

NATO can only make use of German troops on the basis of 
bilateral agreements between Bonn and Brussels. The Alliance has 
been granted competencies connected with "operational control" 
and not with "operational command, " which is directly exercised 
by the Federal Defense Minister. The German involvement will be 
limited to one year. It will not include ground combat missions." 0 
In response to a remark of General Klaus Naumann who 
characterized the Bundeswehr mission in Bosnia as "a combat 
mission", Ruhe clarified, "We don't go to war. At issue is the 
enforcement of the Dayton peace accord. It is essentially a 
logistical task we assume. We will fight when attacked."" 1 

In opposition to the vote on June 30, 1995, there was a 
broad consensus among the major political parties about the need 
to contribute to NATO's efforts to enforce the Dayton peace 
accord in Bosnia. Following a calm debate, the Bundestag, on 
December 6, 1995, backed by a large majority the deployment of 
4,000 German troops in former Yugoslavia. The government 
resolution was carried by 543 of the 656 votes cast." 2 

The main opposition party in the Bundestag, the SPD, seemed 
to have moved in the direction of the government's position on 
the participation of German troops in a NATO-led peacekeeping 
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operation in the former Yugoslavia. After a broad majority of the 
SPD parliamentarian group had voted against the government's 
proposal of sending German troops to former Yugoslavia in support 
of the newly set up UN Rapid Reaction Force, SPD deputies began 
to reconsider their position. 33 

The new position was set out in a position paper of the SPD 
parliamentarian group entitled "On the Participation of the 
Federal Republic of Germany in the Peace Process in Former 
Yugoslavia." The paper stated, "The Federal Republic will support 
the military enforcement of the peace accord with medical, 
engineer, and logistical troops as well as transport and 
reconnaissance airplanes. The German units will not be given a 
combat mission.""’ The paper was an attempt to smooth over the 
cracks within the party. By having deliberately excluded the 
controversial ECR Tornado issue, the paper left the fundamental 
problem unresolved: If and to what extent could military combat 
operations become instruments of Germany's foreign and security 
policy?" 5 

The eventual comprise formula that allowed SPD 
parliamentarians to back the government's position promises to be 
more a "rhetorical smoke screen" than a clear answer to the 
fundamental question of whether the Bundeswehr can eventually 
participate in UN-authorized peace enforcement operations in and 
outside of Europe. Instead, the SPD insisted that the role of the 
Bundeswehr should be strictly limited to traditional consensual 
peacekeeping missions under a clear UN mandate and the 
territorial defense of the Federal Republic. It is still opposed 
to a move toward German participation in peace enforcement 
operations and other non-Article V missions. 

Hence, a broad majority within the SPD still embraces the 
notion of Germany as a civilian power that could eschew 
traditional military power and turn its "culture of restraint" 
into a political asset. The position taken by an overwhelming 
majority within the SPD in the Bosnia debate is the culminating 
point of a process which had started with the dispute over the 
deployment of US medium-range nuclear missiles in Europe in the 
mid-1980s. It has resulted in a systematic de-legitimation of 
central elements of German security policy." 6 

A more activist role on the world stage also clashes with a 
widespread sentiment among the German public that is opposed to 
seeing the country ever develop a military role or a power 
projection capability again. Major segments of the public harbor 
a deep aversion against everything that smacks of power politics 
and show a clear preference for non-military instruments of a 
civilian power, i.e. for compromise and multilateralism." 7 Public 
support for an international leadership role is still defined in 
terms of "Swit zerlandization . " Switzerland is the preferred role 
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model for Germany, demonstrating its twin desires to promote the 
values of a civilian power and strict military abstinence . 38 

A recent RAND survey clearly documented both the traditional 
narrow view of NATO's purpose and the deep-seated "culture of 
restraint" in the German mind. There is still a widespread notion 
within the public that the Alliance is designed to protect 
Germany against an external threat. While a majority supported 
NATO involvement in new crises on Europe's periphery (74 per 
cent) , more than half of those polled (55 per cent) agreed that 
the Bundeswehr's role should remain limited to territorial 
defense and that Germany's allies must assume responsibility for 
such missions themselves. The public prefers a division of labor 
whereby Germany assumes greater responsibility but refrains from 
any military involvement other than self-defense, which is left 
to the allies, notably the United States. One survey participant 
stated, "War is something we leave to the Americans.""" 

Another nation-wide poll, conducted by "Infratest Burke 
Berlin" for the RAND Corporation and the Friedrich-Naumann 
Foundation after the October 1994 elections, revealed strong 
support (up to 75 per cent) for using military force for 
humanitarian and traditional peacekeeping. Support for action 
declined, however, when specific scenarios, including combat 
missions, were put to Germans. The public and the leadership 
support "engagement in principle, but seem to shy away when 
presented with involvement in specific scenarios." 40 A survey 
conducted by " Inf ratest-Studie" for the Suddeutsche Zeitung in 
1995 revealed a clear majority of Germans (63 percent) were still 
opposed to the use of military power for any purposes whatsoever. 
The results imply that a decision by any government to send 
German troops abroad "will meet strong resistance with the 
public . " 41 

In sum, the Karlsruhe ruling notwithstanding, the 
government, the main political parties and the public remain very 
reluctant and reticent when confronted with external demands to 
contribute German troops to international peace missions as the 
reaction to the war in Bosnia aptly demonstrates. Like the 
Clinton administration, the Kohl government tried to satisfy two 
audiences with diametrically opposed goals--the NATO allies and 
the German public. In the end, the Kohl government restricted 
German military engagement in former Yugoslavia in such a way as 
to minimize its potential fall-out at home. 

In short, neither the Kohl government (which is too 
concerned about preserving its diminished power base at home) , 
nor the SPD (with its strong aversion to power politics and the 
use of military) , are willing to support the "full participation" 
of German forces "in international efforts to maintain or restore 
international peace and security, " 42 and to reconcile the 
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country's new international responsibilities with a public still 
clinging to the notion of a civilian power. 



On the Way to Geopolitical Maturation? 

Germany's foreign and security policy still has to overcome 
a number of structural hurdles at home and abroad if it is to 
assume the new international leadership role commensurate with 
its political and economic weight as well the expectations of its 
allies. The challenge for Germany is to reconcile external 
expectations with internal preparedness to accept its changing 
international role. 

The closer Germany moves toward military involvement, the 
more it will be confronted with problems familiar to other 
Western governments, i.e., the gnawing questions about exactly 
where and when to use its armed forces in out-of-area missions. 
Countries that have fewer constraints on their global role, like 
the United States, have also been reluctant to use military force 
to tackle conflicts confronting the international post-Cold War 
agenda. A pattern is emerging in the post-Cold War world where 
there is an unwillingness among Western countries to get bogged 
down in conflicts where no compelling vital security interests 
are at stake. 4 " Germany shares with its partners, notably the 
United States, the problem of having to redefine its foreign 
policy priorities at a time when the public is more concerned 
about domestic problems. 

Three conclusions can be drawn for Germany's future foreign 
and security policy: 

First, Germany will only assume a larger share of 
responsibility for solving international problems and settling 
conflicts within the context of Euro-Atlantic integration. 

Because of its past history and its geography, Germany can only 
act in concert with its partners in NATO and the EU, never alone. 
Thus, the normalization of German foreign and security policy, 
even half a century after the end of the Second World War, does 
not mean that Germany will become similar to France or Great 
Britain in the political-military field. "We must find our own 
style, " Federal Defense Minister Volker Ruhe said when visiting 
the German hospital in Split in late August 1995. "We cannot copy 
the French or the British." 44 

Second, Germany's evolving role in international peace 
missions follows the position set out by international 
organizations, such as the UN, or its partners in the Alliance. 
Germany's leadership role is reduced to reactive behavior. It 
will be slow to take the initiative and it will only respond to 
external demands. If allied governments are hesitant to engage, 
Bonn will follow suit. As a corollary, German forces can only 
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participate in UN authorized peace missions in conjunction with 
allied forces, never on its own or with non-NATO countries. 

Third, only when the German government feels a higher 
purpose is at stake, such as Germany's reliability and 
credibility or the cohesiveness of the Alliance, does it feel 
compelled to commit German troops for international peacekeeping 
missions, but on a quantitatively and qualitatively limited 
scale, and only then in a risk-minimizing role, as in the case of 
a regrouping of UNPROFOR troops in Bosnia or to support their 
possible withdrawal. 



Conclusion 

United Germany is not a prime candidate for a "partner in 
leadership." Neither the Kohl government (which is too concerned 
about preserving its diminished power base at home to engage in a 
broad discussion about Germany's new military tasks abroad), nor 
the SPD opposition (with its strong aversion to power politics 
and the use of military force) , are prepared to exercise 
leadership at home and reconcile the growing external demands 
with the deep-seated culture of restraint within broad parts of 
the public. The reaction to the inquiries for Bundeswehr 
participation by the SACEUR and UN Secretary-General demonstrate 
how reluctant and reticent the government and the major 
opposition party are when confronted with external demands to 
contribute German troops to international peace missions. 

Adopting a passive strategic role as during the Cold War 
will not be a cost-free policy. It will have serious 
ramifications for Germany's foreign and security policy and its 
ability to influence its external environment. 

• It will diminish Germany's influence within NATO and 
relegate it to observer status; "decisions are taken by political 
players, not by political observers," as Ruhe observed . 45 

• It may evoke Germany's "Sonderrolle, " which might be 
perceived as a return to a historically precarious "Sonderweg, " 
reawakening fears amongst its neighbors that Germany is striving 
for national independence of action again . 46 

• It will cast both the political and strategic rationale 
for NATO's new role in the post-Cold War world and the deepening 
of the EU ' s integrative processes into question, notably the 
development of a common foreign and security policy. A 
constructive role played by Germany is essential to the 
realization of both ambitious processes . 47 

In short, Germany's evolving international role will be 
exercised in different terms from the parochial "trading state" 
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